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her nothing superior in kind to what she found in
Germany, in Russia, and in England, but which yet
gave her the only intellectual atmosphere in which
she could breathe freely. Half her shades of mean-
ing, all that was .best in her style, and much that
was good in her thought, could only be understood
by the people of whom she was one. Only they
could tell her, and they only in the indirectness of
social intercourse, how far she had gone home to the
hearts and minds of her countrymen. It is quite
conceivable that she really did better work for being
thrown upon herself, just as we may assume that
Dante drew concentration and energy from the " salt
savour " of bread eaten in exile, and Milton from the
enforced seclusion of his later years. There can be
little doubt that genius is now and again apt to
fritter itself away on things that are of the earth
earthy; and Dante might have been squandered
away in municipal intrigues, Mdme. de Stael in
party-giving, if the poet had not been driven from
Florence, and the publicist from Paris. All that is
contended for is that minds of the highest order are
very sensible to the need of human intercourse, and
are apt to feel their own want of criticism and
sympathy to an extent that is sometimes incompat-
ible with self-reliance. City life has been praised,
perhaps beyond its deserts, because it has brought
thinkers into touch one with another, and has stimu-
lated the divine impulse to originate by sympathy
or antagonism.

It must be noted, however, that the instances of
societies in which men of the highest distinction
have been fairly numerous are so few and far between
that it seems impossible to deduce any law from